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By merit alone— 


The Underwear 


fe4 Gen tleman~ 


GOTHAM 


Underwear is designed to 
meet the demand for finely 
tailored, scientifically pro- 
portioned garments that 
assure with the utmost in 
comfort the utmost in 
services * «© « ¢ 





Athletic 


~ oo 
Cluett Peabode & CO. 1 fos 











DEFINITION 
The practice of 
Chiropractic con- 
sists of the adjust- 
ment, with the 
hands, of the mov- 
able segments of 
the spinal column 
to normal position 
for the purpose of 
releasing the pris- 

oned impulse 


Ask Your 
Chiropractor 
for 


“The Last Word”’ 


Write for information 





CHIROPRACTIC 


has grown from an idea in the 
mind of one man in 1905 to the 
second largest health profession 
in the world. 

There are now approximately 
15,000 practitioners, more than a 
hundred schools and about 10,000 
students. 

Twenty-one state governments 
have recognized the science as dis- 
tinct and different from anything 
else on earth. 

This growth in less than seven- 
teen years has been, not only with- 
out the aid of other profession 
engaged in getting the sick well, 
but in spite of their utmost efforts 
to prevent. 

Chiropractic has never had a si 
gle dollar of endowment fron 
state or national governments. 
has overcome the prejudice of the 
public, the opposition of other p1 
fessions intent on its extermina- 
tion, and adverse laws in every 
state in the Union, , 

It has recruited its patients from 
among those upon whom other 
methods failed, and with these 
failures of other methods upot 
which to prove its efficiency it ha 
grown like a green bay tree. 


regarding Chiropractors or Schools to the 


Universal Chiropractors Association 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 




















Why Not Have the World 
Classify You Properly, 
as a Person of Culture ? 


o . 

Life 

readers are recognized as be- 

longing to the cultured, well 
informed class—people whose opinions 
are of importance in their community— 
and these appreciate its bright fun and 
keen criticism. Read a few copies your- 
self, critically, and see if you don’t enjoy 
LIFE, particularly the twice-a-month 
book reviews, or, better yet, subscribe for 
a year, or try our 


Special Offer 


Enclosed find One Dollar (Canadian $1.20, Foreign $1.40). 
Send Lire for the next ten weeks to 








Open only to new subscribers; no subscriptions renewed 
at this rate. 


LIFE, 598 Madison Avenue, New York 
One Year $5 Canadian $5.80 Foreign $6.60 
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ROoM rates and restaur- 
ant prices at the Hollenden 
Hotel compare favorably 
with the rates at any hotel in 
the world for equal quality 


A good hotel is more than a 
place to eat and sleep, and 
you will find at the Hollen- 
den the countless auxiliaries 
of service that mean every- 
thing for comfort and com- 
plete satisfaction. 


THE HOLLENDEN HOTEL CO. 
CLEVELAND 
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The Balanced Mind 


ANTE and I were strolling down 
the road 

Close to the border-line where Paradise 

And Purgatory join. 

The day was sultry; 

The asphalt pavement bent beneath our 
feet; 

We would have sunk knee-deep in 
Purgatory 

But for our snow-shoes of asbestos 
weave. 

“Who is that man?” I asked. 


[ pointed to a high and narrow wall 
Upon the border-line ; ; 


Erect he sat astride upon its rim 

In neither Hell nor Heaven. 

“On earth,” said Dante, “he was never PEARLS JEWELRY SILVERWARE 

Thus when his land was torn with civil 
Wal 

This one refused to say 

Which cause he stood for. When his 
dearest friend 


Was brought to trial he dared not | ])FPEN DABLE 
test fy | 


Lest he should harm the plaintiff. 
Every choice 
He put aside for fear he might choose | 
badly.” 
“Unfairly judged!” the man cried as | 
passed. 
punishment for breadth of | 


I onl both sides .. .” | NEW YORK - PARIS - LON DON 


‘You see them now!” called Dante. 
The wall was very high; 
lt was surmounted by a row of spikes 
Set rather close together. 
| wondered as we left him perched 
loft 
all the others were! 














S. R. 


Ruinous 








Cransnaw: Bestseller seems to be los- 
ing his vogue. 

Penrirtp: That’s on account of the 
practice he’s had. He's writing better 
Stull 1 



































_AN impression of Congress in session: 
Nothing ado about much. 


Wire Moor Refrigerators 
Sse 5 “The Chest withthe Chill in it” 


Built on scientific principles 
and tested by use 

“in over a million homes” 
Easy to clean—economi¢cal— 
durable and efficient. 

Sold in every city and important 
town in the United States. Send for 
handsome catalogues and booklets 


Maine Manufacturing Co. 


Nashua, N. H. Metebiieted 1874 
Look for the name White Mountain 














__ Cuts your ice bill. 











of competent 
[FOR SALE ,.Stttive: executive at $5000 per year 
Twenty years’ engineering experience. 

rofessional record and references on request. 


Box \95, Penn. Ave. Station, Washington, D.C. “Mumsy! Maybe Papa could catch some fish if he dressed like that” 
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Handsome old age! The 
ViNfil| secret of the longevity of 
Phoenix hosiery lies in the 
stoutest strands of the fin- 
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ii est silk which are used in 
its construction. And the _ ||| 
many colors are as tenacious li 
of life as the knitted fabric 
itself. Phoenix leads the 
world in hosiery sales be- 











cause of the elegance it 
carries over long miles. At 
low cost it supplies hosiery 
security—splendid insur- 
ance of handsome old age. 


PHOENIX 


HOSIERY 






































































































































































































I Wonder How She Would 
Like Me? 


WONDER how she would like me, 
The little girl I used to be? 

She'd find her curls had grown out 
straight, 

The tangled curls she used to hate. 


— And now they’re bobbed in just the 


way 
> » - . : 

= She used to wish they’d be some day. 

\> The skirts she planned to touch the 
ground 


In sweeping ruffles all around, 


Now barely come below the knee. . 
I worider how she would like me? 
But if she saw You strong and tall, 
I’m sure she wouldn't mind at all 


Being the Me that I am now, 
—— I think she’d-even wonder how 
She’d been so lucky to find You 
And Love and all her dreams come 
true. 
She ought to be quite proud 
to be 
The girl You love—which 
now is Me! 
M. C. 














“Who wouldn't 


R. JULIAN HURST walked up 

the steps of the Best Bachelors’ 
Club in New York and after a few 
mechanical words exchanged with the 
porter,—an old and tried friend to every 
member,—made his way to the library 
where, picking up a magazine, he threw 
himself into an easy chair and began to 
think. There were few of the Best 
Bachelors present at the moment, and 
he hardly needed the protection of his 
respectable periodical, but he had clung 
to it for a quarter of an hour before 
he realized this and angrily tossed it 
aside. 

It was just then that he was sum- 
moned to the telephone. 

An impulse to deny his own presence 
was followed by an impulse to go and 
vent his irritation on whoever had 
called him. He went. 

“Julian,” said a voice in answer to 
his furious “Hello.” “You are break- 
ing the drum of my ear.” 

The voice was that of the widowed 
Mrs. Templeton, and justly incensed as 
Mr. Hurst felt himself to be with her 
recent dismissal of him, it was obvious- 
ly impossible for him to reply—as he 














“You look worried, Jim.” 


trying to review a book by a chap you never even lunched 
with.” 


Making Things Up 


wished to reply—that he would 
to break every bone in her body. He 
accordingly said, very coldly, that he 


was sorry and what could he do for 


her. 


“You probably thought it of no im- 
portance,” sang the voice over the 
wires, “but you have something of mine 
which you quite forgot to return to me 
this afternoon. Indeed, you went off 
in such a flurry—” 

“I did not go off in a flurry,” de- 
clared Mr. Hurst, who was perhaps 
somewhat deafened by the pounding of 
angry blood in his arteries. “That is 
the very last word to describe my state 
of feeling.” 

“Hurry, I said, not flurry,” broke in 
the voice. “You can’t deny you went 
in a hurry.” 

“IT saw no reason to prolong our part- 
ing.” 

“You may have been right, Julian. 
Indeed, I agree with you.” 

“Then why, might I ask, are you 
calling me up now?” 

There was a moment’s silence at the 
other end of the line. 

“Would it interfere with any engage- 


like 


ment if you came back just for a mo. 
ment?” asked Mrs. Templeton, after 
the pause. 

“No. I have no engagement, but I’m 
not coming.” 

“Oh, I understand; naturally you're 
going to—to someone else.” 

“I am going nowhere,” cried Mr 
Hurst. 

“That 
lady. 

“Tt is,” said Mr. Hurst, “and it ought 
to be.” 
“Why?” 


sounds so final,’ 


S vhed the 


“Because of what you told me yoy 
were going to do.” 5 

“T don't think I’m going do it. 
Julian.” ‘ 

“Really,” said he, in a tone evenly 
divided between intentional sarcasm 
and unintentional interest. “Not marry 
Montague ?” 

“No, and I do want to see you to tell 
you why.” 

“You said you wanted to see me to 
get back something I'd forgotten to re- 
turn.” 

“Well, it’s the same thing. That's 
why. Because you've got it. It’s heart- 
shaped and you've always had it. Only 
of course when you seemed to have 


changed .. .” 
“You little demon,” ejaculated Mr 
Hurst. “Wait till I get a taxi!” 
C. D. 


A Fair Farmer 


ANNIE’S going in for farming, 
And it’s not a “fad” she claims 

Fannie’s pretty, Fannie’s charming, 

With her “isms” and her aims 
Since she studied agriculture— 

And can tell you beans from hops, 
She’s been hungry as a vulture 

For all treatises on crops. 


Fannie’s going in for farming, 
Or she'll know the reason why 
Some would deem my case alarming, 
No such doleful suitor I. 
Opposition would repel her ; 
Sooth, I rather like her plan, 
And I'll call to-night and tell he: 
That I'll be her husbandman ! 
= 


She Keeps It There! 


“TIME waits for no man’’—-but hangs 
around the corner a bit for the average 
woman. 


’ Mopern folk don’t seem to be as st- 
perstitious as their forefathers. At 
any rate, you never hear of a man 
hanging an auto tire over his door. 
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Annual 


Being Extracts From a Series of Letters Written 


by Mr. Dubbleigh Force-Worne During March, 


ES, we shall go away this summer, 
but not to Lake Kerjinkerjank, 


you bet. Never again! The fishing 
is bad, the golf course impossible, 
mosquitoes swarm. The cooking at the 
Gatherum Inn is sickening, and the 
rooms are disgusting. If we don’t go 
abroad, we shall try the seashore. 

* * * 

It doesn't look as if we could get to 
Europe, this year. Business hasn't been 
good. The seashore is pretty expensive, 
too. We haven’t decided where to go, 


vet. Of course we're used to Lake 
Kerjinkerjank, but the place has so 
many drawbacks that we'd only go 
there as a last resort. 


yy) 


Y/ 


if, = 





One Lady (glaring at the 


April, May and June. 


As vacation approaches, we are still 
undecided. We can't stand the awful 
board and rooms at the Gatherum Inn, 
and if we go to Lake Kerjinkerjank 
we shall rent a cottage and do our own 
cooking. What is a vacation if you 
can’t rough it a little? 

x * * 


We've been trying to rent a cottage 
at Lake Kerjinkerjank, but find that 
they are all taken. Of course we might 
go somewhere else, but it’s hard to find 
as good an all-round resort as that. We 
think of getting rooms at the Gatherum 
Inn, and taking our meals at Bunque’s 
Boarding House, only a mile away. 
We can’t stand beans every day. 
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At the Auction 


other): 
speak to you again. 


Well, we're off for Lake Kerjinker- 
jank next week, and the children can 
hardly wait. Of course the only draw- 
back is the everlasting sameness of the 
meals at the Gatherum Inn, but I guess 
it’s that way almost every place. Be 
sides, you can’t have rooms at the Inn 
unless you take your meals there, too, 
and that’s the only place to room. 

* * * 


Back to good old Lake Kerjinker- 
jank, and I tell you it’s just like getting 
home again! We've been mighty 
lucky in getting the same rooms we had 
last year. I am going to overhaul my 
fishing tackle and golf clubs this eve- 


ning. Wish you were here! 
sé 
ry 
g. 
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May Harvey, if you insist on bidding against me, I'll never 
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1—Th.—Battle of 


and Shannon; 
coins “Don’t give up the 


Chesapeake 


Lawrence 


ship!’”’ 1813. Chattanooga, 
Tenn., man removes top 
from milk bottle without 
stabbing himself with fork, 
1922. 1846 


2—F. —Maine goes dry, 1851; 
as Maine goes so goes the 
country, 1919. Lawrence 

Moth, piano tuner, Minneapolis, Minn., arrives for work 
after 9:30 a. M., 1919, 


3—Sa.— { fotessen Davis born, 1808. Hobson sinks 

the Merrimac in Santiago Harbor, 1898. New Yorker, 
realizing that he has been wearing winter hat since May 15, 
drowns himself in Hudson, 1921. 





4—Su.—Non-Washburn-Crosby Flour advertisement ap- 
pears on back of Saturday Evening Post, 1912. Ford Motor 
Co, increases capitalization from $2,000,000 to $100,000,000. 
or 1% cents for every Ford joke, 1915, 


5—M.—First chapter of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” published 
in magazine, Harriet Beecher Stowe receiving $300 for 
serial rights, 1851. First registration day for Great War, 
1917. Three hundred and twelve toddle top companies file 
petitions in bankruptcy, 1922. 


6—Tu.— ©) New York taxicab driver slows up to allow 
another car to get ahead of him, 1914. American news- 
paper revolutionizes journalism by printing photograph of 
girl in wedding dress without using caption “A June 
Bride,” 1938. 


7—W.—Caius Publicus Lock and Fabius Cornelius Key 
decide to collaborate on inventions, South Rome, 212 B. C. 


8—Th.—Andrew Jackson dies, 1845. Guest arriving at 
home of friend restrains himself from facetiously placing 
his hat on bust of Shakespeare standing in entrance hall, 
1901. Albuquerque, N. M.. resident fills in one of those 
“The movement of my watch is No. —” blanks in a pocket 
diary, 1919, 


g—F. — (2) First given point passed by a parade, 1437. 
John Howard Payne, author of “Home, Sweet, Home,” 
once popular song now used as signal to end dances, 

born, 1791, 


10—Sa.—Wyoming Territory gives votes to women, 1869. 
eff hits Mutt instead, 1894. 


11—Su.—Percy Mackaye starts first civic masque factory, 
1832. Corn Exchange Bank and Schulte Cigar Stores bid 
for last remaining corner site in New York City, 1940. 


12—M.—First naval engagement of American Revolution, 
1775. Charles Goodyear moe patent for manufacturing rub- 
ber fabrics, 1844; Mrs. Goodyear starts telling him not to 
forget his overshoes, 1845. 


13—Tu.—France declares war on England in aid of Amer- 
ye og 1778. vive in express ofes in Atlantic City 
destroys 1 tons of prizes consigned to Japanese rollin 
ball shops on Boardwalk; “4 
damage, $2.35—1909. 


14—W.—FLAG DAY. Three 


million persons in New York 
City alone ask why flags are 
being shown, 1922. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe born, 1811. 
First diving suit patented; 
short story writers begin 
looking up life and habits of 
octopus, 1834. 








whats all the 
Flags for? 








Franklin 


15—Th.—King John signs Magna Charta, 1215. 
First Liberty Loan 


performs kite-and-key experiment, 1752. 
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By Marc Connelly and George S. Kaufman 










closes successfully in spite of the posters, 1917. Pure silk 
shoelace, advertised as 30 inches in length, actually measures 
30 inches, 1921. 


16—F, — hk International commission appointed to find 
out why restaurants bring on the butter fifteen minutes 
ahead of the bread asks permission to handle disarmament 
question instead, 1922. oda clerk serves glass of water 
with sundae without being asked for it, 1940. 


17—Sa.—Battle of Bunker Hill, 1775; double-header in 
Boston, 1922. Joke from German weekly remains comic 
after translation into English, 4923. 


18—Su.— ) United States declares war on England, 1812, 
Battle of Waterloo, 1815. Guest at banquet breaks 

world’s record by balancing a water glass on three spoons 

and then two forks and a knife on top of the glass, 1922 


19—M.—West Virginia admitted to Union, 1863. Old- 
fashioned insurance agent, seeking audience with business 
man, admits he is an insurance agent, 1901. 


20o—Tu.—De Soto dies, 1542. Queen Victoria succeeds to 
throne, 1837. Second families found in Virginia, 1922. 


21—W.—McCormick patents the reaper, 1834. Republican 
convention renominates Taft after bitter struggle, thereby 
achieving world’s greatest technical victory, 1912. Famous 
juggler loses $10,000 on wager that he could eat Saratoga 
chips with a fork, 1922. 
22—Th.— %€ Restaurant opens in Atlanta, Ga., with so 
many sugar bowls that waiters are not required to 
steal them from other tables, 1913. Record-breaking at 
tendance at funeral of pool player who always put tlie chalk 
in his pocket, 1922. 


23—F. —William Penn acquires Pennsylvania fromthe 
Indians, thereby making himself responsible for the Phila- 
delphia Athletics, 1683. First successful typewriter pat- 
ented; instalment terms invented, 1868. 


24—Sa.—John Cabot lands on Labrador, 1497; Henry Cabot 
Lodge lands on Wilson, 1918. Taxi driver polite on a 
rainy night, 1960. 


25—Su.—Custer’s last fight, 1876. Tailor makes suit ex- 
actly as ordered, 1891. Motor truck not containing liquor 
or stolen silk passes through New Jersey at dead of night, 
1922, 


26—M. — First American troops arrive in France ; 319 


different accounts of.their first words on French soi! 
cabled to American newspapers, 1917. Henry J. Dolmann, 
Cascade Park, Pa., successfully tightens small rew in 
eye-glasses with his thumbnail, 1922. 


27—Tu.—Little Nuisance Laundry expelled from Union for 
~~ shirt to customer with one button unfastened, 
= ayor Hylan admits he knows nothing aout art, 
1943. 


28—W.— O Battle of Monmouth; George Washington 
says something more than “Pass the hatchet.’ 1778 
Viscount Lascelles mentioned in newspaper for first time 

since the wedding, 1922. 


29—Th.—Great Britain levies the 
Stamp Tax, 1767. W. J. 
Perkins, of Louisville, Ky., 
becomes raving maniac at 
dinner table when he dis- 
covers that he has been given 
fork with bent prong for 
ninth consecutive night, 1922. 





30—F. —Congress sets aside In- 
dian Territory; Indians sat- 
isfied to break even, 1834. 
New York girl seen without 
bead necklace, 1922, 


indian territory 
































If Sir Walter Were to Pull His Famous Stunt Today 














HESE are parless times 
in Wall Street. 
JL 
Mr. Harding’s golf record 
shows that he is one hundred 
strokes American. 
JL 
Everything’s so quiet in Holly- 
wood now you can hear a di- 
vorce suit when it’s dropped. 
A. 

The bootleggers’ army—Amer- 
ica’s x x x-peditionary force. 
x 5 
Princess Mary is back from 
her honeymoon. Now what 
are we going to read about? 
a. 

Isn't it about time that the vet- 
erans of the struggle organ- 
ized a Peggy Hopkins Post? 
JL 
The present condition of Rus- 
sia proves that the Bolsheviks 
chose wisely when they took 
an auctioneer’s flag for their 

national emblem. 

JL 
Congress has quietly put over 
a high tariff on cane sugar. 
Syruptitious'y, in fact. 


Ludendorff’s articles are now 
appearing in American maga- 
zines. How much reparation 
should we demand? 

A. ° 
“She threw a loose hip on the 
table,” reads a current piece 
of fiction. This would seem 
to be a record. 

JL 
Occasionally now we are meet- 
ing a Democrat. 

JL 
The fact that “normalcy” no 
longer appears in newspapers 
and speeches indicates we are 
getting back to it. 


The real value of newspapers 
is demonstrated in the fact 
that not even a self-respecting 


moth cares to go anywhere near one. 


a. 


They must have been circulating the 


history of Ireland in China. 














The Final Touch 


Py ice magic, enchantment is in it,— 
The ribbon pinned on at the very last minute, 
The trinket, the bauble, the pledget of bows, 

The peeping allurement of lilac and rose. 

They keep them in sandalwood coffers or caskets 

Or sweet-scented grass-woven Indian baskets ; 

They choose from those treasuries wisely and well, 
And fasten—with who knows what glamouring spell 
Of leisurely witchcraft,—the trifle belating 

That makes you adore them for keeping you waiting! 


A.G. 








The police have decided that no one 
can dance in New York after 2 A. M. 
Some of those who have tried it before 
that hour are of the same opinion. 


A nice choice of words would 
have led Henry Ford to call 
the story of his life a flivver. 
biography. 

= % 
One funny thing Prohibition 
has led to—Women no longer 
are the only sex to exchange 
recipes. 

Jl, 
There is enough oil in Mexico 
to last for ages, report the ex- 
perts. So the Hearst papers 
have their work cut out for 
them for another million years 
or so. 

JL 
It is said that the flapper can 
now be cured by having mod- 
ern poetry read to her. 
3ut what we want is a cure 
for the modern poetry. 

IL 
The scientist who predicts that 
the world and the sun wil! some 
day come together must hav 
inside information on Frank 
A. Munsey’s next move. 

A, 
The civilized people of the 
world, says an English con- 
temporary, use over three mil- 
lion matches every minute. 
All of which goes to prove 
that something is still rotten in 
the state of Denmark. 

JL 
The efficiency of General 
Dawes’ budget effort is illus- 
trated by cuts. 

JL 
One of the mysteries of mod- 
ern civilization is, what do they 
do with the ice cream pies the) 
don’t sell? 

A 
Anyway, the fellows that pack 
ice cream haven’t demanded 
bricklayers’ wages yet. 

JL 
Some day an_ enterprising 
morning newspaper will start 
printing bedtime stories for 


night watchmen. 


+L 


Pennsylvania Republicans are begit- 
ning to feel the Pinchot. 
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- LIFE 


Strictly According to Doyle 


The Scene, of Course, Is Heaven. 


He and She Are Predestined Soul- 


Mates. She Has Just Arrived. Both Are Very, Very Happy 


weetly): I hope I haven't 

ou waiting? 

Oh, nothing to 
\ mere twenty years! 

isn’t that just like a man? 

| rather expected to find my 


would like 

, she and—” 
ide-eyed ) : 

| my— 


that! Why, for 
You mean—your 


coincidence, 


think 


u'll get used to it. The re- 
You ought 


And with that silly 


fiy): 1 beg your pardon! 
anyway, I think it’s perfectly 


is, so there!” 


sa strained silence. Both are 


y happy. 


SHE (with sudden curiosity): And 
now that we’re up here, what are we 
supposed to do? 

“We sit.” 

“Well?” 

“And we realize that we are very, 
very happy. It’s very, very beautiful.” 

“But merciful heav—earth! Is that 
all?” 

“Oh no, there’s a dark side to it. 
The Spivinses call to-night.” 

“Wha-a-at !” 

He (wearily): The Spiv— 

“But, my dear, you must be out of 
your head! They’re impossible! Why 
in the world—” 

“Oh, that’s part of the jolly system, 
too. I was once kind to poor Spivins, 
you know.” . 

Sue (indignantly): All the 
reason— 

“Not at all. It seems that everyone 
you've foolishly befriended on earth, 
takes possession of you here. The 
rules—” 


more 


“Do you mean to say that from now 
on we'll have to put up with every—” 

“Exactly. Though I must admit it’s 
a bit thick, our not being warned.” 

SHE (shuddering): Why, it’s ghastly ! 
\nd that terrible old Chinaman I once 
fished out of a man-hole! Horrors! 


He (soothingly): Well, at least they 


can’t come for us to-night, dear. To- 
night we belong to the Spivinses. 

Once again silence claims them; 
silence deep and brooding. Both are 


very, very happy. With sudden de- 
termination she rises and starts off. 

He (grinning): I suppose you may 
as well; though it won't do you any 
good, you know. 

“Why, I thought it was easy to get in 
there! Am I to understand—" 

“Yes, that’s the amusing part of it. 
It's really terribly difficult! There's no 
faintest and 
( Yawning.) You see, we're all of us on 
the waiting-list.” G. R. 


down 


chance for eons eons. 





Burglar: Say, the morning paper says that when I was here last night I overlooked a di’mond 


necklace. Hand it over. 











Dives: Well, no, I never go out in her. 


I’m no sailor. 
the Sound and—er—you understand—one’s position to maintain— 











But—er—when one has an estate on 


Lazarus: Oh! Naturally—naturally—one needs a Navy. 


Twin Bed-Time Stories 
After the Bridge Was Over 


CENE: The Newleighs’ bedroom shortly after the 
couple have retired. In Bed No. 1, Mrs. 
Newleigh may be seen propped up on her 
elbow casting a penetrating glance in the di- 
rection of Bed No. 2 in which Benedict lies. 

Bep No. 1: Benedict! (No answer.) 
Benedict, are you asleep? 

Bev No. 2: How could I be asleep? This 
is the noisiest bedroom I ever saw. 

Bep No. 1: Why, you horrible thing! This is the first 
time I have spoken. 

Bep No. 2 (conciliatingly): I didn’t mean you, of 
course—elevateds and things like that. (Hopefully) Good 
night. 

Bep No. 1: It isn’t good night until you tell me what pos- 
sessed you to double Mrs. Hampton’s one no-trump at the 
bridge party this evening. If it hadn’t been for that—and 
her making it—I would have won the prize. 

Bep No, 2 (sleepily): Just playing according to Elwell, 
that’s all. Thought you knew the rule. Good night. 

Bev No. t (Mrs. Newleigh sits upright in her indigna- 
tion): Rule? RULE? It says especially in Florence Ir- 
win’s book you gave me to study that you should NEVER 
double one no-trumps. NEVER! Did you hear me? 
Do you think I can sleep after you have belittled me in 
public during the evening and then tell me again in our 
own home what a simpleton I am? Oh—OH... 





(Whoever is running the curtain should realize that it 
is time for it to be lowered.) 

Bep No. 2: Yes, dear. I could have heard you down- 
stairs. Good night, pet. 

Bep No. 1: Benedict, sometimes I feel as if I could just 
beat you. I (snuffling) d-don’t believe you wanted me to 
win that prize. 

Bep No. 2: Well, to tell you the truth, I didn’t care 
much. Didn’t think that bunch of phoney cloth flowers 
would be any use to you—or anybody else. 

Bep No. 1: I knew it. I knew it. You wanted Mrs. 
Hampton to win. You wanted HER to wear them. 

Bep No. 2 (Benedict is mildly interested): Oh—you 
wear them, do you? I thought they were a new kind of 
feather duster. I’m sorry—but it was according to rules, 
you know. You should have bid two on your longest suit. 

Bep No. 1 (with exasperation): You made me learn 
out of a different book so you could quote rules I never 
heard of at me. I know the real reason, though. You 
wanted to humiliate me before the people there. And you 
agreed with them when Mr. Hampton said I was talking 
across the board too much. 

Bep No. 2: But you were. You aren’t supposed to say, 
“Oh, I hope you aren’t counting on me; I’ve never seen 
such hands” just before I bid. Good night, sweetheart. 

Bep No. 1 (frenziedly): Good night? GOOD NIGHT! 

T. H. L. 
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The Seven Stages in Packing a Trunk 








The zealization that the key is m the 
pocket of the blue suit at 

the very bottom of 

toe trunk 


Common or Garden Cussing 


AY it with flowers—'tis better far 
And hardly puritanical, 
To use, for naughty words that jar, 
The softer names botanical. 
Though there are times that try the 
soul 
And tempt us wrathfully to rant thus, 
How sweet our language to control 
By saying simply: “Damnacanthus!” 











HOLDUP, PASSENGER FALLS, & BROADHEARSE R. R. 


(Daily Robbery Time Table revised to April 1, 1922 Anno Desperado). 


Passengers subject to loss of change without notice. 


Read Up 


waisted Read Sideways —_——————| Now let the union workers shame 
No. 1 ce 4 No. 3 With “Scabiosa” whom they will; 
Let him who might profane a Name 
Invoke “Sweet Sultan” or be still, 
But if there comes a rage so red 
One simply must choose words that 
tell more, 
Oh, pause before the thing is said— 
Then shout: “Gardenia soul to Helle. 
bore!” 


7.46 , F Jesseville. . . 

b8.00 ; .. Jamestown.... 
9.16 cay Seer Bound Brook... . 

9.31 ae Gag Creek .... 
10.06 |.. ; Shackle River... 
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 * Daily. # Sunday. @ Sometimes. $ Always. 
Figures in black face pe Saeeate, A.M. ome in light face type indicate P.M. Th R D | 
% Stops on signal to discharge and receive bandits. ose ecurrin al uesti " 
Passengers for Empty Cartridge, Wound City and Missed Fire Island change at Hold- 8 y Q Ons 
up. Armored Station. ’ ? : Did I get any mail ? 
No. 1. Club Car Jesseville to End of Track; Wheel Chair Cars Gag Creek to Pas- WI Seal ie 4? 
senger Falls; Hospital Car Bound Brook to Passenger Falls; Bumpers Jesseville to End of nose deal 1s it! 


Track. nee ’ Got a cigarette? 
No. 2. Stops to receive bandits only at stations indicated in black face type. 


Ne. 3. Stops to receive passengers only at stations indicated in light face type. ( addy, do I lie three or four? 
No. 4. Broadhearse Limited. Stops only when telescoped. Where's my hat ? 

m. Flag Stop. Does not stop to receive bandits without flags. What’ll we play for? 

b. Tickets reading westbound or the reverse of such eastbound are invalid. j 
x. Passengers from Jesseville to End of Track do so at their own risk. 


E ‘ ; > 
Train butchers on all trains sell bullet-proof vests. Books on Jiu Jitsu, Infantry D Where Il we eat - 
Regulations, and Pistol Shooting on sale at all stations. What time is it? 
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The Family Skeleton 


lI1INGS at home are quite ex 
citing — 

Since we've had the scribbling craze 

y relatives are writing 

Stories, novelettes and plays. 
Brother pens a tale of mystery, 

Full of horrors, crime and gore; 
Mother writes “The Secret History 

Of the Folks That Live Next Door.” 


Loosely clad in flowing wrappers, 
Sister Sue remains indoors; 
\s a queen among the flappers 
She no longer reigns, but pours 
Forth her soul in verses burning 
With the passion and the fire 
Of a modern maiden’s yearning— 
Sister smites a wicked lyre! 


Grandma wants to write romances: 
Tales to set the world ablaze; 

And at night she goes to dances, 
Picture-shows and cabarets; 

“For,” asserts the gay old sinner, 
‘Ere an authoress can give 

Of the very best that’s in her, 
She must live and live and live!” 


J. A. S. 
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Movie Fans 


The Fresh Air Endowments 


LMOST everybody had Liberty bonds 

when Lire started its plan of Fresh 
Air Endowments. The patriotic impulse 
had distributed these securities in the hands 
of a great many persons. They were not 
regarded so seriously then as they are 
now when and prosperity have 
shown how valuable they are in the world’s 
market places. 


peace 


But those generous persons who re- 
sponded to Lire’s appeal to contribute two 
of the hundred-dollar bonds to make sure 
that for all time some poor little child 
should be taken from New York’s heated 
slums every summer and be given a fort- 
night of fresh air and good food in the 
country, have no reason to regret their 
loss of profit on the securities. To their 
credit will always accrue the dividend of 
happiness to some poor child who sadly 
needs it. And this dividend is safeguarded 
for the years and years of the future, as 
long as our institutions endure. 

Liberty bonds are scarcer than they 
were when the Endowments were first 
started. But the need of fresh air for poor 
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children is just as great. Therefore Lire 
no longer suggests that Liberty bonds only 
are appropriate to create Endowments. 
Two hundred dollars in cash, or in face 
value of any securities which pay a fair 
return, will establish a Fresh Air Endow- 
ment. 

The donor of an Endowment may give 
to it any name desired to remain as a per- 
petual monument of kindly purpose. As 
it is, two hundred and forty-two poor city 
children are assured every summer of re- 
lief from their hot-weather misery through 
the generosity of Lire’s readers who have 
provided the necessary funds for Endow- 
ments. 

Since our last acknowledgments Lirr 
has received from R. A. S. Bloomer, Esq., 
of Newark, New York, I.iberty bond for 
one hundred dollars and cash, one hun- 
dred dollars, to establish 


FresH Arr ENpowMentT No. 242. 
In Memory of SAMvuEL Myrick BLoomMer. 
Born November’ twenty-fourth, 1889. 
Died March second, 1922, at Newark, 
New York. 
(Continued on page 27) 
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London. 
RE there some 
youngsters 
\\somewhere who 
presently will 
take charge of 
2 this world and 
4 make it go again? 
‘ 6 Undoubtedly, 
there are youngsters who will take 
charge, because the youngsters of 
one generation are the responsible 
directors of the next. But some- 
times a youngster takes charge while 
he is still a youngster, as Napoleon 
did, or Alexander. 

One obvious reason why matters 
lag as ominously as they do at this 
writing at Genoa is that too large 
a proportion of the men concerned 
with them are still tied up to the old 
order in the world.. That means 
France, but it does not mean Soviet 
Russia, which has precisely the op- 
posite vice and is tied up to impos- 
sible novelties. Neither does a 
dearth of youngsters account for 
tumult in Ireland, where the cham- 
pions of the agreement bring all the 
energies and hopes of youth to the 
discharge of their undertaking. To 
be sure, the immediate fight there 
seems a battle between the sane and 
the crazy, both young, but it is a 
hopeful factor that Collins is young 
and Griffith not too old. The con- 
trivance of a new order is a job for 
whatever minds can handle it, but 
the execution of it belongs merely 
to those who expect to live under 
its terms. 

It seems important that the men 
in charge of the affairs of this world 
shall not have ceased to be intensely 
enough interested in mundane life 
to be competent providers for its 
continuance. That is where youth 
comes in. Youth is justly concerned 
about this present life on earth. Its 
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immediate errand is on this earth, 
and it belongs to it to study the cir- 
cumstances it faces and back the 
leadership likeliest to make this 
earth a tolerable habitation. 





HAT England 


leadership in 
seems still to go with Lloyd 


George. He is struggling at Genoa 
for co-operation among the nations 
in Europe as against the old system 
of alliances. He has had to meet the 
German-Russian treaty and the dec- 
laration of M. Poincaré that if the 
Germans did not come to the scratch 
on May 3Ist with the reparation 
money agreed upon, France would 
herself take measures to collect it, 
whether she had the backing of her 
allies or not. He has had to meet 
the shifty dickering of the Bolshevist 
statesmen and avoid a breach with 
them which would delay and perhaps 
destroy the chance of a revival of 
commerce with Russia. Finally he 
has had to contend with a poisonous 
opposition at home that practices at 
any cost to turn him out of office. 
This last, led by Lord Northcliffe 
and his newspapers, is something like 
the Wilson-hate that broke out in 
these States, and more or less all 
over the world, in the course of the 
Senate’s deliberations on the Treaty 
of Versailles. The Wilson-hate was 
an epidemic, irrational, remorseless. 
The damage it did to the world is 
something that had better be left to 
be computed after all the returns are 
in, but enough of it is obvious to 
make the repetition of any such 
frenzy in the present crisis seem ex- 
tremely dangerous. The United 
States is not without representatives 
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at Genoa. It sent no official del 

gates to that conference, but it sent 
thirty or forty newspaper correspon 

ents to tell what was going on. | 
was to them, gathered with th 
British correspondents, that Lloyd 
George made such notable discours: 
at the Anglo-American Press Din 
ner on April 26th, when he spoke o! 
the immense difficulty of the prob 
lems of the Conference and of th: 
vital need of solving them at what- 
ever cost of time and patience, if 
there is to be avoidance of “future 
conflicts that will embroil the whok 
of Europe,” and intg which, he said, 
“America will inevitably be brought 
as the last war brought America 





ERTAINLY the world is per- 

plexing and its politics difficult. 
Possibly it is on the way to be re- 
Christianized. That may turn out 
to be the upshot of the activities 
which Dr. Conan Doyle has lately 
been expounding in New York and 
other cities. When this visible 
world gets into a particularly bad 
case it usually grows humble and 
takes such advice as it can get from 
the world invisible. Bernard Shaw, 
as quoted in a London review, is 
strong for more religion. The 
Church, he says, has “failed infam- 
ously,” but he thinks that “just at 
present there are probably more peo- 
ple who feel that in Christ is the 
only hope of the world than there 
ever were before in the life time of 
men now living.” 

Very likely! 
E. S. M. 
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Life in the Old Dog 


HE mood in which to go to the theatre is one of naive 

vacuity, expecting nothing. Try to look like a close-up 
of Lillian Gish. Then whatever good there is in the play 
will be just that much velvet. Nothing could be more fatal 
to a show than an audience made up of eager and expectant 
people who have been told beforehand that it is the best 
thing in town. 

The audience which greeted the initial production of 
“Kempy” at the Belmont Theatre was ideal in this respect. 
They were prejudiced neither in favor of nor against the 
attempt of Messrs. J. C. and Elliott Nugent to write a 
play; in fact, they didn’t know much about them, except 
that Elliott Nugent had played the part of the young ad- 
vertising man in “Dulcy” last season and that Nugent pére 
was an old hand at vaudeville. 

Furthermore, there was little if any feeling about the 
authors’ playing the leading male roles and getting Miss 
Ruth Nugent to be the ingenue if they wanted to. The 
season was nearly at an end. It was a warm night. Noth- 
ing mattered much one way or the other, and the worst 
that could happen would be that it might last until after 
eleven. 





T must therefore have been particularly gratifying to 

whatever remaining members of the Nugent family there 
may have been sitting out front, to see this placid pond 
rippled first by incredulous surprise, then hearty laughter 
and finally by what we critics call “waves of enthusiasm,” 
known, however, in the language of the layman as “waves 
of enthusiasm.” 

For “Kempy” turned out to be just about as nice a little 
home comedy as has been seen since “The First Year.” It 
suffers a bit at first from the appearance of imitating “The 
First Year,” but soon scrambles to its own feet and trips 
along without reference to Mr. Craven, introducing several 
original characterizations, a great many scenes of really 
remarkable delicacy, and enough lines that you have said 
yourself to lift the whole play from the theatre and set it 
right down in your own home. 


—£§<— 


Furthermore, it manages to achieve certain emotional 
effects without once lifting a shovelful of hokum in the 
process, which would seem to be a record for home-com- 
edies. There is no announcement of tiny garments at the 
end and no talk of the value of kindness and honesty. No 





mother places a lamp in the window and no father hides a 
breaking heart under a gruff beard. J. C. Nugent as the 
father is one of the most refreshingly unpleasant pxrents 
we have seen since Grandma Bett, and his “Dad” Pence 
approaches infinity in a parallel line with the late William 
Sampson in “The First Year,” which, so far as this depart- 
ment is concerned, is the last word in tributes. 

The two younger Nugents are equally astounding in their 
parts. The young co-author, as the earnest plumber who 
came to fix the pipe and was married by the temperamental 
daughter (played with her usual grace by Lotus Robb), and 
his sister (she must be his sister), with whom he has the 
little scene over the wrench—a scene which Barrie might 
have written—both go far toward making the Nugent family 
something to be watched. 

Grant Mitchell, by the way, is the featured player in 
“Kempy” and is, of course, reliable, but the show belongs 
to the Nugents and if there is any justice in this world it 
will bring them in a lot of money before the summer is 
over. If ever a family has earned it, they have. 





‘PT XSANNY HAWTHORN” was produced some ten years 

ago under the name of “Hindle Wakes” and was 
considered at the time to be Hot Stuff. It is still a splen- 
did play, straightforward and powerful and, as acted at the 
Vanderbilt by an excellent cast (including Eileen Huban, 
Herbert Lomas and Whitford Kane), one which anyone 
interested in seeing real plays succeed should by all means 
attend. , 

But it is no longer Hot Stuff. Its message of the single 
moral standard, delivered by the young woman who refuses 
to be made respectable by the customary “marrying-the- 
girl,’ sounds strangely conservative, considering the fact 
that we are scarcely nearer accepting it as a standari of 
behavior now than we were ten years ago. A cause may 
turn from heresy to orthodoxy in the theatre and be yawned 
at by people who, if confronted by it in their own lives, 
would scream for the police or the National Civic Feder- 
ation. 

Perhaps it is the fact that we are no longer held breath- 
less by the daring of the dialogue in “Fanny Hawthorn” 
that a great deal of it seems slow. By the time each mem- 
ber of the cast has taken every other member aside and 
explained at length that Fanny has been ruined and dis- 
cussed what’s to.be done, the solution arrived at seems 
hardly worth all the trouble. It doesn’t seem possible that, 
after so much talk, all the young man is going to do is 
marry her. This probably explains why Fanny's speech at 
the end comes with such a flash of vigor. No one has 
said it before in the play. Robert C. Benchley. 
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‘Barn -« 19 
° © Fantasy 
ONFPDEN DIAL WDE le we love each other, sweetest, 
# Skies would be forever blue; 
4 . 
Time would flutter by on fleetest 
“ Wings of glittering golden hue. 
Owing to ‘he time it takes to print Lire, readers should verify from the daily news- Joy beyond a poet’s telling 
supers the continuance of the attractions at the theatres mentioned. Should we learn the meaning of; 
Arcady would be our dwelling,— 
, ; The Music Box Revue. Music Box.—William : . 
More or Less Serious Collier, Florence Moore, Hugh Cameron and Did we love. 
The Bat. forosco.—More crime than you many other headliners in a revue that is a revue. . : 3 : 
could shake ght-stick at. The Perfect Fool. George M. Cohan’s.—Ed Did — love each other, darling, 
The Cat and the Canary. National—A good, Wynn at his busiest. Banished ugliness and gloom; 
pld-fashioned, iood-curdling eins ‘. The Rose of Stamboul. Century.—A great big Ever sweet would pipe the starling, 
The Charla‘an. Times Squere—Murder mys 404, with good singing by Tessa Kosta and Ever gay the rose would bloom. 
bery involving « magician for a change, clowning by James Barton . . 
; The Hairy Ape. Plymouth.—Eugene O'Neill's ’ ; Bet = wd Care and trouble could not find us, 
powerful story of pcs: ‘’ a me —, Fe rn dnag ny pee er Baer a. a ors Bliss untold would be our lot. 
o Gets apped. *ulton.— tragedy : " ae ; : 
soa sutifully done. Tangerine. Casino.—Julia Sanderson very But, one scarcely need remind us, 
Fanny Hawthorn. Vanderbilt.—Reviewed in sweet. We do not. D. P. 
his issue. 
r F heutel Larceny. Republic—Doubtful mate- 
rial made int play which is interesting in spite 
) f itself. Margaret Lawrence, Gail Kane and 
| Lowell Sher help. 
1 Makers of Light. Neighborhood.—To be re- 
wiewed next 
e The Red Geranium. Princess.—Greenwich 
t Village drar zed. 
y Salome. w.—To be reviewed later. 
Comedy and Things Like That 
, The Advertising of Kate. Rits.—A mild com- 
S bly about women in business, 
t Bronx Express. Astor.—Fantastic dream-play 
5 n which the vertising car-cards come to life. 
Captain Applejack. Cort.—Wallace Eddinger 
brs Mary N in delightful fooling. 
The Demi-Virgin. Eltinge—Fun among the 
pnimals. 
The Dover Road. Bijou.—English comedy, 
wery pleasant. Charles Cherry in the lead. 
The First Year. Little—i rank Craven in his 
wn mastery 
The French Doll. Lyceum.—Regulation play, 
s cted with finesse by Irene Bordoni and an ex- 
Ss ellent cast 
$ The Goldfish. Maxine Elliott’s.—Marjorie 
Rambeau and Wilton Lackaye in a mélange that 
e s often amus 
, Kempy. mont.—Reviewed in this issue. 
e Kiki. 3B, .—Lenore Ulric in one of the 
butstanding racterizations of the year. 
s Partners Again. Selwyn.—The new Potash 
and Perlmutt reunion, uproarious as ever. 
e The Rotter Thirty-Ninth St.—To be re- 
viewed next ek. 
Ss The Rubicon. Hudson.—Pretty intimate. 
- Six-Cylinder Love. Sam H. Harris.—Ernest 
+t Truex and Walker in very funny trouble. 
f To the Ladies! Liberty.—Containing some 
| ramting re along with other good enter- 
y inment. 
d The Truth About Blayds. Booth—A. A. eeeene eee See @ ) 
: ilne’s latest and most ambitious comedy. a 
» Up the Ladder. Playhouse.—Clean hokum. 
Eye and Ear Entertainment 
- Blossom me. Ambassador.—Real music. 
” The Blushing Bride. Forty-Fourth St.—Cecil 
Lean and ( Mayfield in regulation stuff. 
\- Chauve-Souris. Forty-Ninth St.—Russian art- 
d pts in a s s of pleasant numbers. 
- Go Easy, Mabel. Longacre.—Ncthing much 
e face ~ thel Levey and Estelle Winwood. 
: os aol ning, Dearie. Globe.—Still among R 
S | Make It Snappy. Winter Garden.—Eddie 
antor in wish white-face much funnier than © 
it oy and another startling Cleveland Bronner 
Lie’ * 
' Seager ne. Broadhurst.—A very nice musical A Drama of Africa 
tsion of “Pomander Walk.” The Friendly Rubber Tree 
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HEN I asked B. C. Nabb to what 
he owed his success, he did not 
giggle. 

“If I have succeeded,” he said, “it 
has been by serving others.” 

I waited. I wanted to see just how 
he knifes them. 

While he bit thirty-five cents’ worth 
off a big white one-dollar cigar (I am 
told he smokes them incessantly), | 
glanced around his office. On the wash 
stand I noted a cake of soap. On a 
nearby shelf was an electric fan. In 
one corner was a kiddie car. In a bal- 
cony at the rear was a_forty-piece 
orchestra, waiting to play. 

Mr. Nabb noted my roving eyes. 
“All these are things with which I re- 
lax, relieve the tension. They help me 
stand the strain,” he said as he finished 
his cigar and lighted another. 

“You are said to have made more 
money than any other man in the 
suburban real-estate business in Amer- 
ica,’ I said. “Your story will help 
others to succeed.” 

“So it will,” he said. “If it were 
not for that, I would not tell it.” 

I could see that he wouldn’t. 

Mr. Nabb is President and founder 
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“Can we have a picnic on your farm?” 


of the Sunshine Suburban Home Co. 
His company has branch offices in 905 
suburbs of New York and hopes to 
haye offices in 1,000 suburbs of New 
York by November 1 of this year, even 
if it has to start a few new suburbs. 
It is estimated that the Sunshine Su- 
burban Home Co. has provided homes 
for 500,000 families, or 750,000 persons, 
counting a person and a half to the 
family. Think of the satisfaction of 
knowing that you have put roofs, in a 
manner of speaking, over the heads of 
750,000 persons! It must be nice to 
wake up at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing and think of that, and to try to 
think of all their names. The Sunshine 
Suburban Home Co.! Homes bathed 
in sunshine! Homes full of sunshine 
and happiness! Sunshine! Homes! 

“What a fine name you have given 
your company!” I exclaimed. “Tell 
me how you have built up your organ- 
ization, tell me all about it, tell me 
every little thing.” 

“We have grown: because we have 
put sunshine into other people’s lives,” 
Mr. Nabb said. “Of course our busi- 
ness is based on fundamental principles. 
For instance, we divide our activity 


“Well, yes,—maybe, but it’s more than I could ever have.” 


How One Man Built a Fortune on Sunshine 


into two branches, buying and selling 
Buying must come before selling. Of 
course you understand that?” 

“Surest thing you know,” | replied 

“We perhaps lay our greatest stress 
on buying. Still, we sell wisely. We 
buy wisely and we sell wisely. But 
back of all our effort is the unselfish 
desire to put sunshine into the lives of 
other people. 


“And we study our problem. We 
have studied the suburbanite and we 
have studied the city man. We know 
their wants. We know that the subur- 
banite wants to sell his house and that 
the city man wants to buy a_ house. 
Our problem then is to buy for as low 
a price as possible, giving the subur- 
banite, of course, a fair price for his 


nably as 
reason- 


home, and then to sell as reas: 
possible but of course not tox 
ably, to the city man. 

“One of the first questions 
ourselves was: ‘When does th 
banite want to sell his home n 

“I will tell you that we hunted for 
the answer to that question for months. 

“And one night the solution came t 
me in a flash. 

“If you will go down to one of the 
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subur- 


ost? 
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commuting stations in New York City 
at 12:16 to-night, you will see dozens 
of commuters dashing themselves vain- 
ly against the iron gates trying to get 
through to the 12:15 train to Mortgage 
Manor, or some other picturesque vil- 
lage of Westchester, Long Island or 
New Jersey. It has just departed. You 
will see them dash and dash, and 
finally fall down on the marble floor 
in a pr strate heap, and sob. Some of 


them will run frantically from gate to 
gate, though they know full well that 
the next train to Mortgage Manor does 
not go until 2 A. M. 

“It occurred to me one night that it 
would be kindness to go up to some of 


these people at this moment and offer 
to take their suburban homes off their 
hands at some figure or other. In fact, 
[ tried it that very night. I know the 
value of practically every home in the 
965 suburbs of New York in which we 
have branch offices. I chose one man 
as a test case. He had just missed the 
train to Gloomhurst. 

“‘Cheer up, Spriggst,’ I said (1 hap- 
pened to know his name), ‘what will 
you take for your Gloomhurst home at 


this moment ?” 

“ $__* /=—?'* he replied, defi- 
nitely. 

“So we took out a blank piece of 
paper and walked over to the news- 
stand, and, using a copy of House and 


Garden as a desk, then and there wrote 
a contract under which I was to have 
the house at the price he had specified. 


“That very night I signed six such 
contracts. I brought smiles to faces 
which had been covered with tears, 
flushed with anger, or drawn with de- 


spair, ejection and depression. 
“The next night I had agents at 
every gate, at all the late trains. I even 


had uniformed buyers on every train, 


because I realized that some commuters 
are just as sorry when they catch their 
train as when they miss it. The late- 
hour ‘commuter is a man who needs 
sympathy. We give it to him. We 
take his home off his hands, and, just 
think, he can go to bed that night know- 
ing that on the morrow he will have no 
home! Just think how happy that 
ought to make him. No home! Noth- 
ing but rent to worry about the rest of 
his life ! 

“And, what then? Well, we sell 
these same homes on the next sunshiny 
day to the man from the city who 


wants a little place in the suburbs, a 
nest, a garden, and who has. decided 
that he is not going to spend all his life 
accumulating a stack of rent receipts. 
We bring sunshine into his life, too!” 


- LIFE 


“It certainly is wonderful!” I ex- 
claimed. 

And when the President of the Sun- 
shine Home Co. waved to the orchestra 
in the balcony to play “Home, Sweet 
Home,” and bade me good-by, I real- 
ized that I had spent four hours and a 
half with a great and generous man. 

And if I were asked to state in a sen- 
tence the secret of his success in the 
real-estate business I should say that it 
is: “Catch ’em when they are cuckoo.” 


o. i. 


Canny, to Say the Least 
“You say he is conservative ?” 
“Conservative? Why, when that fel- 

low began to read about the payroll 
robberies he reduced wages in his fac- 
tory.” 








Renunciation 


HLOE’S hair, no 
brighter ; 

Lydia’s mouth more sweetly sad; 

Hebe’s arms were rather whiter ; 
Languorous-lidded Helen had 

Eyes more blue than e’er the sky was; 
Lalage pulled subtler stuff; 

Still, you used to think that I was 
Fair enough, 


doubt, was 


Now you're casting yearning glances 
At the pale Penelope ; 

Cutting in on Claudia’s dances; 
Taking Iris out to tea. 

lole you find warm-hearted ; 
Zoe’s cheek is far from rough,— 

Don’t you think it’s time we parted? . . 
Fair enough ! D. P. 


Language and Its Uses 


“Well, did you children enjoy the play?” 
“Yes and no, if you know what I mean.” 
“If you mean ‘Do I know what you would like to say if you were able to ex- 
press yourself,’ then I do.” 
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USTOMER (scanning bill-of-fare): Wel-l-l, let’s see C.: How’s the veal cutlet? Pretty good? 

now ... Anything good to-night? W.: Very nice, sir—very nice indeed. 
Walter: The Boston scrod’s very nice, sir. C.: Well ...I1 guess— How is that pork tenderloin’ 
C.: No-o-o. Is the chicken Maryland ready? W.: Very nice, sir—very— 
W.: It'll only take a few minutes, sir. C.: Y’know, I'd sort o’ like an English mutton chop ..- 
C.: How about the beef-stew ? Could you get me a nice, thick English mutton chop? 
W.: That’s ready, sir. All dishes marked with a— W.: Oh, yes; certainly— 
C.: Still, I dunno . . . How long for that omelette? C.: Takes pretty long. Is this guinea hen ready? 
W.: Not over five minutes, sir. W.: Yes, sir. All dishes marked with a— 
C.: Let—me—see—now ... Those lamb fries ready? C. (laying down bill-of-fare): I guess I'll have a piece 


W. : 





Yes, sir. 


All dishes marked with a— 


A Spring Idyl Gone Wrong 
Why Waiters Die Young 


of roast beef. W. H.W. 
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The Soalsed One: 


Those High-Brow Blues 


a wonderful scholar, 
meditate much 


philosophy, government, 


-s and such. 


brains make my head ache, 


ow such a lot— 
this make me happy? 
hell—it does not. 


want to go spooning 


other fools go, 


a moon and a rose bush 
music played low— 


iy find a sheik, 


t his ardor soon wanes 


happen to show 
1 woman with brains. 


f | lived my life over 


made a fresh start, 
‘ut out mentalics 


| major in heart. 


my mind keeps improving 
now it’s too late 
ve other than high-brow— 


’s bells, what a fate! 
H. E. B. 


The Soaked One: Gosh! I’m wet through and through! 


tian Scientist: No, my friend! 








John: 
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Wife: 


I wouldn’t order any more, John, you've had enough. 


Shay, m’dear! After bringing this jag all the way from Canada, I’m not 





It is not as bad as that. 
to think you are not wet and you are not. 


If it’s as easy as that, why do you carry an umbrella? 


You have only 


going to quit now. 


Summer Hotel People 


T is not the latest hotel scandal which 

Mrs. Bulger is relating to Miss 
Wilks and Mrs. Mullet, who hang 
breathless on her every word—simply a 
dramatic recital, with gestures, of how 
she, Mrs. Bulger, lost 13% Ibs. by elim- 
inating all starchy foods. 

os. 6 

Mr, Gelp’s only exercise throughout 
the summer is standing up while ladies 
chat with Mrs. Gelp for “just a second.” 

* * * 

The recent riots in India were tame 
affairs indeed compared with what hap- 
pens in the lobby of the Ocean View 
when old Mrs. Russell finds an innocent 
“transient” in the chair she has occu- 
pied thirty-five consecutive summers. 

.e¢s 

Mrs. Gribble holds the long-distance 
medal for the Ocean View. This will 
be the thirty-eighth summer that the 
porch floor has creaked beneath the 
rockers of her chair while she an- 
nounced to the Little Group of Serious 
Knitters that the table is poorer, and 

_ the people “queerer,” than ever, and it 
is indeed doubtful if she returns next 
season. No one registers alarm. 

* ~ + 

Miss Blunk believes one should do 
some good reading in the summer. 
Last summer she carried “Queen Vic- 
toria” until it got so hot she just had 
to give up and read “The Sheik.” 

K. D. 





SILENT DRAMA 


LIFre 








**Sherlock Holmes” 
NTELLIGENCE, which is the qual- 


ity most needed and most lacking in 
the movies to-day, is evident in almost 
every scene of “Sherlock Holmes.” It 
is a soul-satisfying performance — the 
sort of picture that makes one forget 
the existence of films called “A Vir- 
gin’s Sacrifice.” 





But please do not get the idea that 
it is highbrow. There is no surer way 
to condemn a movie in the eyes of the 
world than by calling it “intelligent.” 
“Sherlock Holmes” is not highbrow. 
He never was. He has never been any- 
thing more than a London edition of 
Old King Brady, bound in half moroc- 
co. And this picture is perfectly in 
keeping with the best “Sherlock 
Holmes” tradition. 

John Barrymore appears as the great 
detective himself. He is remarkably 
good—better, in fact, than he has ever 
been before on the screen. With this 
triumph to his credit, he will now prob- 
ably leave the films flat, and attempt to 
take up a career on the speaking stage, 
as so many others have done. And | 
have a sneaking suspicion that he'll 
make good at it. 


HE story of “Sherlock Holmes” 

has been taken largely from Wil- 
liam Gillette’s play, and includes the 
famous gas chamber scene. 


This is the one weak spot in the pic- 
ture. When the lights go out, and the 
glow of Holmes’ cigar is seen moving 
about through the darkened room, the 
effect on the audience should be electric. 
But it isn’t—because, in the film, they 
have seen fit to indicate it by a sort of 
animated cartoon with the characters’ 
speeches indicated in balloons. 


It is crude stuff. 





LBERT PARKER directed “Sher- 
lock Holmes” and, except in this 
one instance, did an excellent job. The 
cast is exceptional, the most effective 
supporters of Mr. Barrymore being 
William H. Powell, Percie Knight and 
Hedda Hopper. Nor should one over- 
look the photography, the lighting or 
the backgrounds—which last were taken 
both in England and the United States. 
“Sherlock Holmes” is a picture that 
should be written down in large letters 
on everyone’s “must”’ list. 


“The Beauty Shop” 


yy you go to see “The Beauty Shop” 
(and if you do, don’t say I sent 
you) be sure to take along. your read- 
ing glasses. You will need them, for 
this production must be ranked as lit- 
erature rather than as a motion pic- 
ture. Were it not for the fact that it 
is recorded on a screen instead of a 
printed page, I should have turned it 
over to the Book Review department 
for criticism. 

“The Beauty Shop” is all sub-titles. 
And what sub-titles they are! To say 
that they were written by Joe Miller is 
obviously unfair to his memory, for 
most of the jokes used in this movie 
had been retired on a pension before he 
was born. “If you evict Dr. Budd, he 
will be very much put out’—and so on. 

The only advantage of “The Beauty 
Shop” is that it proves how good Ray- 
mond Hitchcock, Billy B. Van and the 
rest of the cast must be on the stage 
to get away with it as well as they do. 


“The Paleface” 


T is strange that the silent drama 
should have reached its highest level 
in the comic field. Here, and here 
alone, it is pre-eminent. Nothing that 










is being produced in literature or in the 
drama is as funny as a good (| haplin, 
Lloyd, or Keaton comedy. The efforts 
of these three young men approximate 
art more closely than anything else 
that the movies have offered. 

They are slap-stick, they are crude, 
they are indelicate, to be sure; but so 
was Aristophanes, so was Rabelais, so 
was Shakespeare. How many humor- 
ists who have outlived their own gen- 
erations have been otherwise? 

In “The Paleface,” Buster Keaton is 
captured by a tribe of Indians who have 
a grudge against the white men be- 
cause some oil promoters have at- 
tempted to steal their lands. Buster is 
sentenced to death, but the fact that he 
wears an asbestos union suit saves him 
from considerable embarrassment when 
the Indians try to burn him at the 
stake. He is then made chief of the 
tribe, and he proceeds to outwit the oil 
sharks and save the reservation. 

“The Paleface” is a veritable epic. 


“Beyond the Rocks” 


INCE the production of “The Tav- 

ern,” it is impossible for a critic to § 
condemn a melodrama on the ground 
that it is ham, because he is certain to 
receive complaints from people who 
say, “You have missed the whole point. 
Don’t you realize that this is really 
subtle satire?” 

So I shall have to go easy with “Be- 
yond the Rocks,” which combines the 
high-powered talents of Gloria Swat 
son, Rodolph Valentino and Elinor 
Glyn. Like the late “Mistress of the 
World,” it is actually so bad that it is 
funny. But doubtless it was meant to 
be. Robert E. Sherwood. 


(Recent Developments will be fount 
on page 30) 
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The A N21 Tire Man of the Town 


It takes about 80,000 tire dealers to serve the vast 
car-owning population of this country. What 
is your idea of what a tire dealer ought to be? 








[wm roel 1920 the makers 
sa be @ of United States 
KAR 9) Tires brought a note 
aE ACE: of commonsenseinto 
besten) the tire business 
with a message which said— 
“Go to a legitimate dealer 
and get a legitimate tire” 
From then on—over a period 
of two years —the American 


public was given the frankest - 


picture ever published of the 


good and bad in tire retailing. 

It was surprising how many car- 
owners were as anxious to ind a 
legitimate tire dealer as we were to 
tell about him. 

* * * 

Today,go intoanytypical American 
city and you'll locate one or more 
tire dealers whose business rank is 
that of the best dry goods or clothing 
or hardware store. 

This wasn’t true a few years ago. 

Now, when you think of the 
12,000,000 automobiles that will 


soon be running in this country, you 


can see how legitimate tire m 
are needed. 





— 





The makers of United States Tires urge upon 
—manufacturer and dealer alike 

—a new kind of competition. 

Let us compete for more and more 

ic 

Let us compete for higher and 
higher quality, 

Let us compete for still more 
de public 








United States Tires 
ere Good Tires 


Copyright > 
1922 
U.S. Tire Co. 





Legitimate tires — such as U. S. 
Royal Cords. The clean selling idea 
—expressed by the Royal Cord policy 

Responsibility. ean: 

Where else can you get it—or how? hey 

* * * AY 

The A No. 1 tire man of your = 
locality is not going to stop grow- 
ing. He is an active factor in 
the new kind of competition, 
brought into the tire busi- 
ness by the makers of U.S. ey Oa 
Tires. 

A competition for 
more and more pub- 
lic confidence. 

A competition 
for greater and #F.- 
greater public $=" * 
service. : 


~ 
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¥U.S. Royal Cord Tires 


United States 





@ Rubber Company 


The Oldest and Largest 
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Rubber Organization in the World therty-feve Branches 
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YPKAVT SCISSOR 


ere Te 


The Star Act 


Lillian Leitzel, acrobat and solo per 
former in the circus, was giving an ¢,. 
hibition of trapeze work, high above the 
floor of the darkened arena. Her agro, 






















Bigger and Better 


A couple of dwarfs, father and son, are 
in Paola with a carnival company, the 
Republican says, and it seems there is a 
bit of professional jealousy. The paper 
quotes the son: “Dad thinks he is some 
dwarf. But just wait till I get grown 
and I'll show you a dwarf that is a 
dwarf.”—Kansas Notes, Kansas City Star. 


That Terrible Habit 


“Is there anything you care to say?” 
asked the executioner. 

“Well, realiy,” retorted the golf en- 
thusiast from the scaffold, “would you 
mind if I take a few practice swings?” 

—Buffalo Express. 


Agreed on That 


FATHER: Whenever you come down to 
the office it is only to ask for money . . 


———— 
‘A 


x 















I’m glad I have no other sons than you. 
Son: Certainly, Dad; so am I The Fiancée: Mama, Toto and I are 
—Karikaturen (Christiania). going to be married. 
Mother: Lovely, dears, but you must 
both wait a dozen years or so. 


The Fiancé: Yes, Lily, that’s true— 





Sue: Lips that touch liquor shall never 





batics are of the most violent sort and 
in the stunt she had just finished she had 
thrown her body back and forth with 
jerks that looked as though they would 
tear her arm from its socket. — 

At the end she hung motionless by one 
arm, facing the glare of the spotlight, 

“Mamma,” piped a small voice anxioys. 
ly, “I should think she’d strain her eyes” 

—New York Evening Post 


We Live to Learn 


“I never knew till I got a car,” said 
Bishop Eightly, “that profanity was 
prevalent.” 

“Do you hear much of it on the road? 

“Why,” said the Bishop, “nearly every. 
body I bump into swears dreadfully.” ~ 

—Philadelphia | nquirer, 


As It Seems 


The conversation you think you hear 
when running after a "bus: 

Conpuctor: Shove it along, Bert, he's 
gainin’ on us! 


—Weekly Telegraph (1.ondon). 









































touch mine. — ; until we can find an apartment. LAFAYETTE, when it comes to collecting 

THey: Your lips? ee: . : for our troops, we are neither here nor 

- P: | Le Rire (Paris). ‘ k w 

SHE: No, my liquor—Brown Jug. L there.—Y onkers Statesman. 

Lire is published every Thursday, simultaneously in the United States, The foreign trade supplied from Lire’s London Office, Rolls House 
Great Britain, Canada and British Possessions. Title registered in _S. Breams Buildings, London, E, C. Canadian distributor, J. R. Tanguay 
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countries in the Postal Union, $1.60 a year; to Canada, 80 cents. Back No contributions will be returned unless accompanied by stamped ani 
numbers cannot be supplied. addressed envelope. Lire devs not hold itself responsible for the loss 

The text and illustrations in Lire are copyrighted. For Reprint Rights non-return of unsolicited contributions. ; 
in Great Britain apply to Lire, Rolls House. Breams Buildings, Fetter Notice of change of address should reach this office two eks prior 
Lane, London, E. C., England. to the date of issue to be affected. 
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Biches Arvtlers: 
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SGLOTHINGS 
Gentlemen's Furnishing Goods, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 





NEW YORK 
Telephone -Murray Hill 8800 














Furnishings 
Imported and Domestic 


Shirts Ready made and to Measure 
Neckwear and Hosiery in exclusive patterns 
Underwear and Pajamas in weave and weights 
especially adapted to Summer Wear 
Handkerchiefs, Gloves, etc. 


We give especial attention to Wedding Outfits 
and make all arrangements for the proper 
allotment to best man and ushers of 
Gloves, Cravats, Waistcoats, Spats, etc. 


Send for “ The Packing of your Cuggage” 
BOSTON NEWPORT 


TREMONT COR. BOYLSTON 220 BELLEVUE AVENUE 











BROOKS BROTHERS 


Building, convenient 
to Grand Central, Subway, 
and to many of the leading 
Hotels and Clubs 
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ITHIN THE ATOM, by John 
Wit. (D. Van Nostrand Company). 


— i 


The autho: ‘of this book has tried to ex- 
plain the electron in popular language, and 
in our humble opinion has failed to do SO; 
and the trouble is not so much with the 
electron as it is in his manner of writing. 
He thinks he is writing clearly, but he 
isn't. But he may console himself with the | 
reflection that among writers on science he | 
is not an exception. 
HE S!ORY OF THE IRISH NA- 
TION. by Francis Hackett (The Cen- 
tury Company). Mr. Hackett, with his 
ysual ski!! and good writing, has done a 
fine piece of work—sympathetic, and we 
have no doubt accurate. 
ORE JATAKA TALES, retold 
! by Ellen C. Babbitt (The Century 
Company Fairy tales from primitive 
Indian sources; fundamental and great | 
reading, going back as they do to the very | 
heart of liumanity. 
BLUEGRASS CAVALIER, by 
Edwin Carlile Litsey (Dorrance & 
Company A Kentucky story, replete 
with negro dialect, of which we are per- 
sonally tired. But as a story it is pretty 
good. 
RESIH! EVERY HOUR, by John 
Peter Toohey (Boni & Liveright). <A 
publicity agent, rendered into rather amus- 
ing English; not so good as Ring Lardner 
might have made it. 
HE H}OUSE OF RIMMON, by Mary 
S. Watts (The Macmillan Company). 
A discursive story, dealing with New 
York's literary and dramatic sets, fairly 
interestinis 
IG PETER, by Archibald Marshall 
(Dedd, Mead & Company). De- 
lightful reading by one of England’s best 
writers 
ATEN. by Ernest Pérochon (Geo. H. 
Doran Company). A novel of French 
peasant life that won the Prix Goncourt | 
in 1920. Extremely unpleasant, but highly | 
distinctive and powerful. 
AHAB, by Waldo Frank (Boni & 
Liycright). An uncomfortable novel, 
written somewhat after the manner of 
Gertrud: Stein, with extraordinary illumin- 


ations in spots. We found it hard reading. 
Fresh Air Endowments 


‘ontinued from page 13) 


To establish a Fresh Air Endowment 
two hun ‘red dollars in Liberty Loan 4% 
per cent. bonds, other good securities, or 
cash should be sent by registered mail to 


Live’s | resh Air Fund, Inc., 598 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 
¢ income from this amount provides 
that ev: y summer, in perpetuity, a poor 
child will be sent from the slums of New 
York for a fortnight’s stay in the fresh 
= ot he oa This work has now 
carried on for thirty-five » in 
which # me more than eo > wall sr hin 
ren have gained health and 


from it. 


happiness 


write today. 


“The Sunshine Belt’ 


To the Orient Via Honolulu 









F you are going to Hawaii, to China, to Japan, 
send the information blank below. If you long to 
explore the mysteries of the Far East—if you dream 
of glorious days of relaxation on shaded decks as you 
glide over the smooth waters of the South Pacific 
Let your Government tell you about 
the palatial new American ships that ply between 
San Francisco and the Orient. Let your Govem- 
ment smooth your way with travel helps. 


A new booklet has been prepared for you containing official 
information every traveler 
charge. Just send your name on the information blank below. 


have. It will be sent without 


Palatial new U. S. Government ships operated by the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company now sail from San Francisco to the Orient via Hawaii— 


the Pacific Mail’s famous ‘‘Sunshine Belt tothe Orient.”’ 


A day’s stop 


is made at Honolulu. Additional stopovers may be arranged in any 


Eastern Country. 


These ships are American-built, oil-burning vessels of 21,167 displacement tons 


and 535 feet a length. The 
marines but have been re 
safety (seven water 
unique among the merc 


Sister shi 
are all outside, equi 
tric fans, decile oe 


to Americans, 


Write for Booklet 


Your Government wishes the name of every pros- 

pective traveler. If you are considering an ocean 
voyage, send the information blank now—no matter 

hen gen intend to go. You will receive the Gov- 

ernment’s booklet of authentic travel information 
about 8, income tax requirements, etc., de- 
scription of U. 8S. Government ships and literature 
telling the places to go and things to see in foreign 
lands. No obligation is implied. 

If you yourself cannot take an ocean trip, clip 
the information blank anyway and urge some 
who may go to send it in. 


For information in regard to sailings and accommodations, address 


Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 


Established 1848 
Poms &. Son Penctoen, Cet 
$02 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
10 Hanover Square, New York City 





were designed for war service and to combat sub- 
ilt into modern and luxurious liners. Their speed and 
t compartments protect the prow alone) make them 
t ships of the world. 


they are alike in every luxurious detail. The spacious staterooms 
ped with beds (not berths) running hot and cold water, elec- 
iators, bed reading lamps telephones. 


The social Rooms are exquisitely beautiful —decorated in the soft greys so delightful 


Most have private baths. 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U.S.Shipping 
Information Divisioa an pebington, D.C. 
EE 


Please send without obligation the U 
t bole giving travel facts and 
- ay - - 4 regarding the U. 8. 
ernment shi 
1 am consi: a trip to The Orient__. 


*T woald travel is 4.3 
I travel Istclass, __2nd,__3rd___ 
Going alone__,. with family.__., with 


others 

Ihave definitely decided to go! am mere- 
ly considering the possibility of a trip__— 
If1 go date will be about___. 
My Name __—_— 


My Street ‘Noor R. F.D. 

















UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 








INFORMATION DIVISION A-240 


Washington, D. C. 





- FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 











W. L.DOUGLAS SHOES 





YOU CAN ALWAYS 


Li 





SAVE MONEY BY WEARING |} ALSO MANY STYLES AT 





3] 


PT STAMPING THE RETAIL PRICE [oa 
AT THE FACTO 


€ [ 


re 


3S 


THE STAMPED PRICE 
IS YOUR PROTECTION 
AGAINST’ 
UNREASONABLE PROFITS 


The Pace That Kills 


six-year-old 
bills one day 


Two 





be VS 
in Fairmount. 


relative for a brief rest. 


“Why should you go so fast?” asked |.- 
“You have plenty of time 
and it’s too hot weather to hurry so.” 
“Oh,” was the answer, “we've just got 
to hurry to keep up with each other.” | 


the relative. 


were 
; They stopped, 
out of breath and tired, at the home of a | 


BY MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 
EXPERIENCE IN MAKING FINE SHOES 


They are made of the best and finest 
leathers, by skilled shoemakers, all 
working to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The 
quality is unsurpassed. Only by 
examining them can you appreciate 
their wonderful value. Shoes of equal 
quality cannot be bought elsewhere 
at anywhere near our prices. 


Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are 
exceptionally good values. W. L. 
Douglas shoes are put into all of our 
108 stores at factory cost. Wedo 
not make one cent of profit until 
the shoes are sold to you. It is worth 
dollars for you to remember that 
when you buy shoes at our stores 
YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. 


No matter where you live, shoe 
dealers can supply you with W. L. 
Douglas shoes. They cost no more 
in San Francisco than they do in 
New York. Insist upon having W. L. 
Douglas shoes with the name and 
retail price stamped on the sole. 
Do not take a substitute and pay 
extra profits. Order direct from 
the factory and save money. 


FE 


W LDOUGLAS 


$700 & $800 SHOES 
$5.00 & $600 








Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
thehighest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 
The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the con- 
sumer the 

lent of the price 
paid for the goods. 


Catalog Free. 











President 


2. 1aa Shoe Co. 
147 Soaks So brechten, thane. 





passing 





saw an Ital 
She stood 


street, 
roaster. 


Street Music 
A very deaf old lady, walking along the 


ian turning a peanut 
looking at it awhile, 


| shook her head and said: 


such music as that. 





—Indianapolis News. 


History in 


“No, I sha’n’t give you any money for 


I can’t hear any of 


the tunes, and besides, it smells as if there 
were something burning inside.” 


—Congregationalist. 


the Making 


“History,” said Lady Astor, “is more 


romantic 
doubtful. 


to read than to make.” 
At Chateau-Thierry there was 


It is 





Dentist: Sit down, please. 


Victim: Well,—I dunno. 
made my will. 


~—Le Rire (Paris). 


I haven't 


a private driving an ammunition wagon. 
“IT used to teach history at the Univer- 

sity of Kansas,” he said, “but I never can 

do it again, now that I’ve helped make 


| some.”—New York World. 

















N an “Old Town,” all waterways are 
open to you—quiet streams, wide lakes, 
and swift-flowing rivers. ‘Old Towns” are 
the fastest canoes made. The lightest and 
strongest, too! And the lowest priced. 
Easiest to paddle, and hardest to wear out. 
ty up from dealer or factory. New cata- 
= shows all models in colors. Free. 
rite for it TODAY. 
OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
1236 Middle Street Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 


Old Town Cances 
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The Philanthropist 


An old woman went up to the fish. 
hawker’s barrow and looked at his stock 
with longing eyes. She was evidently yery 
poor, for when the hawker asked three. 
pence for a scaleful of selected bits she 


| hesitated. 


“Have ’em at tuppence, mum,” growled 
the hawker. 

“No; it’s too much,” said th: 
dole fully. 

“Have ‘em at a penny, then.” 

Still the old woman hesitated. 

There was a look of pity mixed with 


woman 


| disgust on the hawker’s face, and, turning 





from the woman, he said: 
“Here, missus, I'll turn me back while 
you sneak ’em.” 
—Pearson’s Weekly (London) 


Growth 


He was a serious-minded youth. “My 
experiences,” he said, “illustrate a great 
truth in life. I shall write them—develop 
them into a treatise on human psychology.’ 

He grew to manhood. “Probably,” he 
mused, “I had better convert this idea 
into a novel. It would receive greater at- 
tention,—more people would read it.” 

Time passed. He wrote his idea into 
a short story, and the publishers rejécted 


it. 

Finally, he received his inspiration. He 
wrote a two-line joke, introducing into it 
his idea, and sold the joke to Lire. 

—Georgia Cracker. 


How It Is at College 


At one of the dormitories of a well- 


known college for women two young 
housemaids were comparing notes on 
academic life. 

“Well,” said Norah, dimpling, “the 


faculty has the brains, and the college 
girls has the clothes, but, believe me, 
the maids has the looks!” 

—Youth’s Companion. 


Logic 

“You want more money? Why my boy, 
I worked for three years for sixteen dol- 
lars a month right here in this establish- 
ment and now I’m owner of it.” 

“Well, see what happened to your boss. 
No man who treats his help that way can 
hang onto his business.” 

—Boston Transcript. 


Outside Interference 


“Mummy,” asked Muriel, indignantly, 
“did you hear what auntie said to me? 
“Yes, dear,” was the reply. 
“Well, mummy,” shrilled the little maid. 
rebelliously, “I’m not going to be brought- 
ened up by another woman.” 
—Tit-Bits (London). 


Our Educational System 


A New York schoolboy has married 


his teacher, aged forty-five! We do not 

know what school he belonged to, but he 

doesn’t seem to have learned very much. 
—Punch. 





Lrrrte Ermer: Papa, what are follies? 

Proressor BROADHEAD: 
that we have grown tired of, my son. 
—Weekly Telegraph (London). 
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A Common Experience 


ET us say that your name is Jones, 
and that your most intimate friend 
i; named Smith. You were school- 
mates together. Now, Smith is a big 
man; that is to say, he is a man who 
has large interests. Smith, of course, 
has a secretary. All big men have sec- 
retaries. One day you want to consort 
with your old friend Smith, so you call 
him up over the phone, with this result: 
“Is Mr. Smith in?” 


“I am Mr. Smith’s secretary. Who 
is this?” 

“This is Jones.” 

“What name did you say?” 

“Jones os 

“T didn't get that name.” 

“I said Jones. J-o-n-e-s.” 

“What is it?” 

“Look here. I want to talk to Mr. 
Smith. You get Smith.” 

“Who is this calling?” 

“I told you once. Jones.” 

“What name is that?” 

“Jones, J-o-n-e-s. I said JONES. 


Do you get me—J-O-N-E-S. [ll sing 
if you like.” 

“Oh, Mr. Jones. Well, I’m sorry, 
but Mr. Smith is in a conference.” 


“Why in the world didn’t you say so 
before?” 

“Well, you see, Mr. Jones, I didn't 
know it was you.” 

T. L. M. 
Lilacs 
[LACS may bloom gallantly 
Upon a sun-swept hill 


But lilacs sold in city streets 


Bloom more divinely still. 
‘Tis lilacs sold in city streets 
That set my heart a-thrill. 
For lilacs of the countryside 
Before my eyes may gleam 


In panoply of scudding clouds 
\nd silver-footed stream. 
But lilacs sold in city streets 


Of such things make me dream. 


R. L. J. 















Both: Oh! how your feet must 
hurt ! 
—I! Secolo ¥X (Milan). 








atherings, and in warm- 
ainty Woman can always 


Even in crowded 
est weather, The 
preserve the sweet datntiness of her 
nine charm. 


‘Mum is 





wedding receptions, dances, 
parties—to know that you are entirely 
free from the odor of perspiration or 
any other body odor? 

You know how it is on such occa- 
sions. As the room gets warm, you 
notice a slight personal odor in some 
of those around you—and then you 
begin to suspect it in yourself. 

You can be entirely free from even 
that suspicion. 

“Mum” is the word. “Mum” is a 
dainty, snow-white cream that takes 
all odor out of perspiration and pre- 
vents all body odors from whatever 
cause. No matter how active you are, 
how hot the day, or how freely you 
perspire, “Mum” gives you the com- 
fortable assurance that you will not 
be annoyed by any body odors. 

“Mum” cannot harm even the most 


Special Offer 


Send us $1 and your dealer's 
aame and address, and we'll 
send you “Mum,” Amoray and 
Evans’s Depilatory Outfit post- 
paid. Or send 50c for “Mum” 
and Amoray. Use this coupon, 


— 






femi- i 












the word 
that frees you , fromEmbarrassment 


OULDN’T it be a great relief 
at all crowded gatherings—at 


delicate tissues of the body. And it 
cannot injure the clothes. You can 
dress immediately after using “Mum.” 

Yes, indeed! “Mum” is the word. 

While we're on the subject of 
daintiness, let us tell you about a safe 
way to remove hair from the under- 
arm. Evans’s Depilatory Outfit acts 
quickly and leaves the skin smooth and 
comfortable. Very convenient, too, 
because it comes complete, ready for 
use at your dressing table. 

And do you know about Amoray ?- 
that distinctive feminine tale with the 
rich, yet delicate, exotic fragrance 
that lasts all day? Amoray is really 
more than a talc; it is Powder Per- 
fume, with a fragrance rivaling the 
finest imported tales. 

Get these aids to daintiness today 
at your store: “Mum” 25c. Evans's 
Depilatory Outfit 75c. Amoray 35¢. 
Or from us postpaid on receipt of 
price. See special offer below. 





Mum Mfg. Co. June, 1922. 

1108 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

I enclose $— . Please send me 

the articles checked below. 
CO “Mum” 25¢ OC) “Amoray” 35c 
() Special Offer “Mum” and “Amoray” 50c 
(J Evans’s Depilatory Outfit—75c 
() Special Offer (all three)—$1 
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Forward, 3 speeds. 


Chain wrought gates. 
quaintest Normandy. 
ard streets. 


Pacific hotel for its center. 


Make reservations now. 


A Citadel of Three Centuries 


HREE remarkable perspectives from this famous 
rock. Backward, 300 years. 
. To one side, a relic of the 
days when French, English and Indians fought over 
the new world. Frowning battlements. 


17th Century houses. 
French civilization. 
about, the life of modernest America. 


tinent gathered for golf and motoring, for dancing and 
promenading, for rest and recreation. 
trip of European sights and American sports this Spring. 

. Only an overnight run. 
Information at Canadian Paci- 
fic Office, Madison Ave. at 44th St., New York. In 
Chicago, at 140 South Clark St. Or Chateau Frontenac, 

Quebec, Canada. 


Write and let us help you plan a visit this Spring 


CHATEAU 


FRONTENAC 







Eastward, 3000 miles. 








Deep moats. 
Below, a glimpse into 
Haphaz- 
. Immediately 

A Canadian 
Travelled people of a con- 









Take this 







Good motor roads. 















What Every Youngster Knows 


O every dentist upon this earth, 
death should come soon or late. 
O what is so funny as a circus 
clown! 
Eternal vigilance is the price of 
crap-shooting. 
Practice at cussing makes perfect. 
Smoking makes the man. 


There’s no place like the old swim- 


ming hole. 
Mischief is its own reward. 





Haunted houses make cowards of us 
all. 

When 
prayers. 

What is home without a dog? 

Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
the saddest are these: “Dinner isn’t 


in doubt, skip your night 


ready yet.” 
There’s no fool like a photographer. 
I could not love thee, truth, so much, 
loved I not mother more. 








THE SILENT DRAMA . 
Recent Developments @ 





(The regular Silent Drama departmen; 
will be found on page 24) 


The Man From Home. Pari noun: — 
Beautiful scenery, but little else. 
The Trap. Universal—A lurid melo- 
drama written around Lon Chaney's 
make-up outfit. ” 
‘foo Much Business. Vitagreph—aj. 
together too much, if you ask 
Across the Continent. Pari mount— 


Wallie Reid drives a slightly disguised 
Ford to victory in a New York to Los 
Angeles race. There is plenty of ex. 
citement, 

The Prisoner of Zenda. tro,—A 
beautifully acted screen version of An- 
thony Hope’s novel, with many if not 


all of the thrills that abounded 
original. 

The Glorious Adventure. 8) ickion— 
Lady Diana Manners contributes her 


in the 


remarkable beauty to a rather messy 
costume drama which is done i: colors, 
Most of these colors are red. 

Grandma’s Boy. Pathé—The story of 
a timid lad who is pepped up by his 
grandmother. Harold Lloyd at his 
best, and if you don’t know wiiat that 
is, it is just about time for you to find 
out. 

Turn to the Right. Mectro.— onven- 
tional hokum, saturated with Metro- 
glycerine tears. 

Orphans of the Storm. United Artists. 


—Griffth gives the French revolution 
some much needed publicity. 

The Loves of Pharaoh. Parayiount— 
A magnificent picture, which shows 
that the ancient Egyptians liked their 
fun just as much as anybody else. 

Fascination. Metro—Mae Murray a: 
a flapper who attempts to organize a 
chapter of the Shifter’s Society in 
Spanish Bull Fighting circles. 

Human Hearts. Universal.—Old Stuff, 
to be sure—but presented in a convinc- 
ingly interesting way. 

Pay Day. First National.—Several 


nautical furlongs below Charlie Chap- 
lin’s standard. 

Smilin’ Through. First National—A 
cup of cambric tea, with six lumps of 


sugar. 

Cold Feet. Christice—James Oliver 
Curwood gets his in a delightful bur- 
lesque of the old familiar Frozen North 
hokum. 

Is Matrimony a Failure? Paramouit— 
A hilarious farce, with a large ques 
tion mark in the leading role. It 


proves that the only place to discuss 
this problem is in the home. 

For Review Next Week.—“7/i- Primi- 
tive Lover,’ “North of the Rio Grande’ 
and “Missing Husbands.” > oe 

K. B. De 





HOTEL ASPINWALL 


LENOX, MASS. 


High and Cool in the Berkshires 

A HOTEL OF DISTINCTION 

Opens June 17—Golf, Tennis, Saddi 
Garage. Desirable Cottages with Hote 
L. A. TWOROGER, Manage: 

Winter Resort, Princess Hotel, Bermuda 


FOR g MEN Gat 


“MADE AT KEY WEST~ 


Riding. 
Service 
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De Senectute 


ther day an uncommonly dec- 
e girl of twenty shocked me. 
fault for having tried idly 
why her usual sunlit loveli- 
vercast with the visible and 
ed processes of thought. It 
cording to an explanation 
from behind a brow still 
rrowed, that she was poised 


between two proposals of | 


One was from a rich and 
hitect, who wished her to be 


earliest convenience, but she | 


quite make up her mind to 
“Do you love him?” I 
my orthodox way. “Love 
exclaimed in wondering ac- 
hy, I dislike him.” 
* *« * 
r, that was not the shock. 
came in her instinctive re- 
the loathsome alternative. It 
isome offer from one whom 
bed in her own quaint lan- 
‘an old sweetie.” She was, 
ed, just too fond of him for 
| he of her. But, after all, 
oung girl let herself become 
’s darling? “Who,” I asked, 
vould have been better had I 
tter drop, “is this senile ad- 


“T won’t tell you his name,” 


on, lifting, in her charming 
the eyes of a wounded ‘an- 
des, he isn’t feeble or any- 
that. But he’s every day of 


* * * 


re, unstudied judgments like 


h make a man think. Espe- 
n he is just thirty-four. Here 


instance, a slippered panta- 
ng toward a thirty-fifth birth- 
dering scribbler driven at 


the conclusion, not only that I 


int to much but that I never 
ght as well face the fact that 
ve written anything and never 
anything that will live after 
ither sad, when you look at it 


t—well, at least there are 
HAVEN’T written. 
n epitaph be wrought for me 








“It hasn’t changed her.” 
—Sans-Géne (Paris). 











Teeth You Envy 


Are brushed in this new way 


Millions of people daily now combat 
the film on teeth. This method is fast 
spreading all the world over, largely 
by dental advice. 

You see the results in every circle. 
Teeth once dingy now glisten as they 
should. Teeth once concealed now 
show in smiles. 

This is to offer a ten-day test to 
prove the benefits to you. 


That cloudy film 


A dingy film accumulates on teeth. 
When fresh it is viscous—you can feel 
it. Film clings to teeth, gets between 
the teeth and stays. It forms the 
basis of cloudy coats. 

Film is what discolors—not the 
teeth. Tartar is based on film. Film 
holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. Thus most tooth troubles 


| are now traced to film, and very few 


escape them. 


Must be combated 


Film has formed a great tooth prob- 
lem. No ordinary tooth paste can ef- 
fectively combat it. So dental science 


Pepsadent 


REGUS. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities 
and now advised by leading dentists 
nearly all the world over. All drug- 
gists supply the large tubes. 


a for years sought ways to fight this 
m. 

Two ways have now been found. 
Able authorities have proved them by 
many careful tests. A new tooth paste 
has been perfected, to comply with 
modern requirements. And these two 
film combatants are embodied in it. 

This tooth paste is Pepsodent, now 
employed by forty races, largely by 
dental advice. 


Other tooth enemies 


Starch is another tooth enemy. It 
gums the teeth, gets between the teeth, 
and often ferments and forms acid. 

Nature puts a starch digestant in the 
saliva to digest those starch deposits, 
but with modern diet it is often too 
weak. 

Pepsodent multiplies that starch di- 
gestant with every application. It also 
multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is Nature’s neutralizer for acids 
which cause decay. 

Thus Pepsodent brings effects which 
modern authorities desire. They are 
bringing to millions a new dental era. 
Now we ask you to watch those effects 
for a few days and learn what they 
mean to you. 

The facts are most important to 
you. Cut out the coupon now. 








10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 42, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family. 
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Cruise De int 
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MEDITE RRA IEA 


By Magnificent New 


“*SCYTHIA”’ 


CUNARD S. S. 


Specially Chartered 


Twin-Screw Turbine Oil-Burner, 21,500 Tons 
Sailing Feb. 6, 1923, returning April 9, visiting 


EGYPT 
Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Sicily, Holy Land, Turkey, Greece, 
Italy, Riviera, Monte Carlo 


The “Scythia” 


cious decks, lounges, 


finest cuisine and service. 


is a veritable floating palace, with spa- 
veranda cafes, 2 elevators, com- 
modious state-rooms with running water and large ward- 
robes ; bedrooms and suites with private baths. 
(Only one sitting for meals. ) 


The very 





Free optional return passage at later date by any Cunard 


steamer from France or England. 


Rates, $600 and up, including shore excursions and all 


expenses. 


Early reservations advisable. 


Full information on request 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


esraai/sneo/s7s 219 So.15'"ST., PHILADELPHIA 


489 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


| W aiter: 


I hope she says “yes” 
always makes a big diff’rence in the tip. 


La AAL 


before he pays his bill. | 





on that basis? Would it not be better 
for me to rest my case on the strength 
of the things I never did? In the obit- 
uary in my home-town paper, let them 
say this of me: 

He never wrote the word “anent.” 

He never, never called children “the 
kiddies.” 

When he wanted to say: “But that’s 
another story,” he did not feel impelled 
to add: “As Kipling would have said.” 

He wrote thousands of dramatic 





Open in June 
Continuous music. Bub- 
bling gayety; ram 
life. Cool, refreshin aa 
on the 19th floor e 
The BILTMORE 


NEW YORK 








criticisms and never used the 
word “personality.” 

He never wrote “so to speak.” 

He never used the phrase “as it 
were.” 

He contrived a thousand newspaper 
headlines and never once _ replaced 


“Them” by “’Em” under the impres- 


once 


sion that that made the headline funny. | 


When wishing to say that “Ethan 
Frome” 
written by an American or that 
Greek Commonwealth” was 
historical work ever written anywhere, 
he never sneaked in a “probably” or 
i “perhaps” 


air or a suggestion of profundity. 

He never strung together a lot of 
play-titles under the impression that 
there is humor in such a narrative as 
‘*Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife’ became 
‘The Wife With a Smile’ when she saw 
‘Kiki’ and ‘The Grand Duke’ 
gether’ in ‘Blossom Time.’ ” 

He never sent Lire a joke about 
the difference between a pessimist and 
an optimist. 

He wrote 300,000 words about the 
war without using the word “comrades” 
or phrase “supreme sacrifice.” 

He once wrote an article about 
Maude Adams and Barrie in which 
neither the word “charm” nor the word 
“whimsical” occurred. 

Tue CAREY PRINTING CO. Iwo. 
New Yorx 


was the best short story ever | 
“The | 
the best | 


under the delusion that in | 
some way it would give him a judicious | 


Get To- 





He never used the phrase “of it all.” 
In quoting such a line as “But, oh 
the difference to me!” he would mt 
add: “as the poet—was it Wordsworth’ 
—so beautifully phrases it.” Not when 
he knew doggone well it was Words 
worth and had looked it up in Bartlet. 
All in all, he wasn’t a bad chap. 
May his soul rest in peace! 
A. W. 


LUNCH In LONDON 
DINNER In PARIS 
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Travel between the two cities in 125 F 
minutes in luxurious De-Haviland built app!y to any tw 
air-liners. The acme of speed—com- ist agencyyaw 
fort—convenience for booklet t 


Daimler-Hire, Ltd., 244 Madison Ave., New York (iy 


Sure Relief 


FOR INDIGESTION 





NO > 6 BeLLAans 


Hot water 
eS Sure Rel 


DELL-ANS 


25¢ ano 75¢ PACKAGES EVERYWHERE 





